THE  PASTORAL  BEES

that in the moist warm twilight the apiary is redo-
lent with the perfume of buckwheat.

Yet evidently it is not the perfume of any flower
that attracts the bees; they pay no attention to the
sweet-scented lilac, or to heliotrope, but work upon
sumach, silkweed, and the hateful snapdragon. In
September they are hard pressed, and do well if they
pick up enough sweet to pay the running expenses
of their establishment. The purple asters and the
goldenrod are about all that remain to them.

Bees will go three or four miles in quest of honey,
but it is a great advantage to move the hive near the
good pasturage, as has been the custom from the
earliest times in the Old World. Some enterprising
person, taking a hint perhaps from the ancient
Egyptians, who had floating apiaries on the Nile, has
tried the experiment of floating several hundred colo-
nies north on the Mississippi, starting from New
Orleans and following the opening season up, thus
realizing a sort of perpetual May or June, the chief
attraction being the blossoms of the river willow,
which yield honey of rare excellence. Some of the
bees were no doubt left behind, but the amount of
virgin honey secured must have been very great.
In September they should have begun the return
trip, following the retreating summer south.

It is the making of wax that costs with the bee.
As with the poet, the form, the receptacle, gives him
more trouble than the sweet that fills it, though, to
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